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Diseases of the respiratory organs also show an excessive preva- 
lence and rate of fatality among the negro population. The decen- 
nial rate of prevalence was 9.13 for the white and 14.36 for the 
colored population, while the actual per cent of mortality was 31.4.3 
for the former and 46.49 for the latter. 

All of the venereal diseases and syphilis are shown to have been 
excessively prevalent and exceptionally fatal to the colored popula- 
tion, a result fully in harmony, in this as well as the previous 
instances, with the results of other investigations into the mortality 
of the colored population. 

Fractures and dislocations are shown to have been slightly less 
fatal among the negro element of the hospital population. This is 
in harmony with the observed fact that " when viewed from the 
purely surgical operative standpoint, the white and the negro are 
practically alike." And on this point Dr. Matas further remarks : — 

" There are no apparent differences between the races on the oper- 
ating table. The same technique applies to both equally as well ; 
and often, especially in the matter of resistance to shock, the negro 
appears to better advantage than the white man. In the general and 
local reactions of the tissues to infection there are some differences 
between the races. It is in the histogenetic tendencies of the tissues 
that we find the real surgical contrast between them. If we are to 
judge from this alone the race reveals in this last particular a marked 
tendency to degeneration." (p. 125.) 

The work will prove extremely valuable to the student of the vital 
problems of the white and colored population of the South, and it is 
with deep regret that I find myself compelled to deal in such an 
inadequate manner with a work of such exceptional interest and 
value. 

Frederick L. Hoffman. 



MULHALL'S STATISTICS. 



Industries and Wealth of Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall. 
Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay. 1896. 
Pp. 451. 

Once more has Mr. Mulhall given us an illustration of his peculiar 
gifts. Statisticians for a long time stood in awe before Mr. Mulhall, 
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wrapt in admiration at the completeness of all his tables and the 
amazing skill with which he penetrated into regions of social and 
economic life, where no statistical writer had ever preceded him. But 
Mr. Mulhall has since then revealed to us the secrets of his art. He 
has shown us how tedious is the slow and cumbrous course of statis- 
tical observation, how pleasing and diverting the rapid movement of 
statistical computation. He has shown us his art, his peculiar leger- 
demain, and has confirmed our original impression that it is all 
humbug. 

The present work is no better than his previous efforts. Like 
them, it is wholly bad. Fact and conjecture jostle one another on 
every page. We cannot well determine the percentage of his state- 
ments which record ascertained facts and those which register ingen- 
ious computations. Good and bad cannot be separated. The good 
cannot redeem the bad, the latter must taint the good. We do not 
think Schuylkill water any more palatable a beverage because we are 
informed that not more than five per cent is mud and the remainder 
entirely pure water. 

We do not wish to impugn the honesty of Mr. Mulhall's purpose. 
The entire frankness with which he exposed his methods is an indica- 
tion that he is perfectly sincere in his publications and is convinced of 
their value. We cannot but deplore the recrudescence in Mr. Mul- 
hall's work of primitive methods, which obtained before statistics in 
the modern sense existed. A familiar public document in the history 
of our census quotes Dr. Johnson as saying " to count is a modern 
practice ; the ancient method was to guess." But Mr. Mulhall 
reverts to the ancient method, with full confidence that he has made 
a discovery of precious import. We cannot but protest against the 
use of the word statistics for these conjectural results. And I think 
we cannot make the protest too strong. Mr. Mulhall's work is not 
statistics and should not be called so. But it passes among popular 
writers and speakers for what it pretends to be, and here is where it 
does injury. We are inclined to think that Mr. Mulhall has done 
nothing to counteract the popular notion which finds a vent in aphor- 
isms regarding the truthfulness of statistics. 

Mr. Mulhall is nearly two centuries behind the times. His works 
would have graced the school of the writers upon Political Arithme- 
tic, of which Sir William Petty was so distinguished a representative. 
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The same reckless handling of figures, the same naive delight in the 
results of these elaborate computations, and the same grave serious- 
ness with which they are contemplated, characterizes the two authors 
so widely separated in years. 

Just as Mr. Mulhall pursues now discarded methods, so he pursues 
aims and purposes which statistics have set aside. Fie has a childlike 
pleasure in rolling off large numbers. He is interested in finding out 
how many eggs are consumed in Great Britain. If the statistician 
cares for this it is for the purpose of ascertaining the average con- 
sumption. But Mr. Mulhall reverses matters, and with an assumed 
consumption per family reckons a total consumption, which has little 
interest. After all, the purpose of statistics is to ascertain average 
typical conditions, not totals which are meaningless. Here Mr. Mul- 
hall discards all the progress which statistics has made in the past 
two centuries, and goes back to the inaccurate and unsatisfactory pur- 
poses of old writers upon political arithmetic. 

If it were not for the wide popular vogue of Mr. Mulhall's writings 
it would be useless to insist upon these things. The statistical 
specialist has long regarded with justifiable suspicion any statement 
which emanates from this writer. But untrained writers and speakers 
who repose an unlimited confidence in the printed page have drawn 
largely upon a writer who furnishes exact statements where the facts 
are unknown. Indeed, even the elect have at times been deceived, 
if we can judge from the commendations of the author's Dictionary 
of Statistics which are printed on page iv of the present work. It is 
with a view of warning those who desire to speak with authority of 
the preposterousness of Mr. Mulhall's statements that the present 
book is treated in terms which may be thought severe, but which we 
believe to be fully justified. 

R. P. F. 



NEW YORK BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL STATISTICS. 



The following sections of the new charter of the City of New York 
provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Municipal Statistics. 
(Chapter 378, Laws of 1897.) 

Bureau of municipal statistics. 

Sec. 128. There shall be a bureau of municipal statistics of the 
city of New York for the purpose of collecting, keeping, and publish- 



